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EARLY THEATRES IN WASHINGTON CITY. 

By A. I. MUDD. 
(Read before the Society January 7, 1901.) 

Washington is to-day one of the leading theatrical 
cities of the United States. In culture, intelligence, dis- 
crimination, appreciation of artistic merit, and beauti- 
ful women the audiences of the National Capital are 
unexcelled, if not unequalled, by those of any other city 
in the world. 

Many prominent members of the histrionic profes- 
sion, and playwrights knowing the value of the verdict 
of Washington audiences in relation to their work, seek 
their endorsement as a harbinger of success elsewhere. 

In the early days of the nineteenth century the lot of 
the actor and actress was much harder than at the pres- 
ent time. The large salaries of the present day were 
wanting, the receipts were light and frequently, after the 
close of the regular season, concerts had to be given for 
the benefit of some of the performers. Instead of Pull- 
man cars or other comfortable coaches in which to travel 
they used stages ; often had to be contented with wagons 
without springs and in some cases had to travel on foot. 
On one occasion while the manager of the ' ' Washington 
Theatre ' ' was on his way to Washington from Philadel- 
phia, the stage coach in which he was traveling was over- 
turned near Wilmington, Del., and he was seriously in- 
jured, causing the opening of the theatre to be post- 
poned. A different play and farce were given each night 
of performance, and between the play and the farce was 
either a song or dance ; often both were given. The per- 
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f ormances usually took place three times each week and 
inclement weather at times caused a postponement. The 
prejudice against "play houses" and "play actors" 
was marked, and the newspapers, while printing the ad- 
vertisements of the Theatre, refrained from noticing 
either the plays or players. No mention of the location 
of the Theatre appeared in the newspapers. In this 
respect the same condition now prevails. Although the 
newspapers of to-day print columns of theatrical adver- 
tisements and notices of current and coming attractions, 
if a stranger in Washington should want to find out 
where our theatres are located and consult these news- 
papers for that purpose, he would be unable to find any 
mention of the location of any one of our seven theatres. 

The history of the Washington stage dates from the 
removal of the seat of the National Government to this 
city. The removal began in May, 1800, and by July all 
of the then existing six Executive Departments were in 
full working order in Washington. At that time there 
were two theatres in Philadelphia, one known as ' * The 
Old Theatre " and the other as " The New Theatre." 

The ' l New Theatre 9 ' was under the management of 
Messrs. Wignell and Reinagle. The season in Philadel- 
phia closed May 19 and the company came to this city 
to open * ' an elegant little theatre ' ' called the ' 6 United 
States Theatre," fitted up in the "Lottery" or " Great 
Hotel." This hotel was erected by Samuel Blodgett 
and was situated on the south front of the Square, where 
the old Post Office Department building now stands. 
So far as I have been able to learn there is no record of 
the exact time that the opening took place, but it was 
probably in June. A storm which raged a short time 
before the opening of this theatre overflowed the 
creeks, many horses were drowned, and the scen- 
ery of the theatre was almost entirely destroyed. 
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Among the members of the Philadelphia company were 
the celebrated comedian, Mr. Warren, father of William 
Warren, the famous comedian of later years ; Mr. Fran- 
cis, Mr. Wood, Mr. Bernard, another noted comedian; 
Mr. Cain, Mr. Blissett, Mr. Darley, Mr. Warrell, Mrs. 
Merry, Mrs. Snowden, Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Warrell, Miss 
Broadhurst, Mrs. Oldmixon and Miss Arnold. The 
managers were also actors. The company played in 
Washington ' * with great reputation, but no proportion- 
ate profit,"* and closed the season about September 15, 
1800. The following prologuef written by Mr. Thomas 
Law was spoken on the opening night by Mr. Wignell, 
one of the managers of the company : 

Thank Heaven; ten tedious, anxious years are past, 

And here together we meet at last, 

The Grecian states, ambitious to destroy, 

Took the same time to level cloud-capt Troy. 

Their hero, by subverting sought his praise, 

Our Patriot's noble glory was to raise. 

Let other nations look to Greece and Rome, 

Columbia's bright examples are at home ; 

What'er is great or good we find in one — 

All virtues joined to form a Washington. 

Heaven partial seemed, occasions to dispense, 

Pleased to unfold his great preeminence, 

Exulting thought! Why thus appear distrest? 

But ah ! you feel the most, who knew him best. 

Mourn not but, thankful that his life was spared 

So long, enjoy the blessings that he prepared. 

As planetary systems roll on high, 

Ruled by the Almighty's law of harmony, 

These states in ceaseless unity shall roll, 

Swayed by the plans of his inspired soul. 

To-night we'll make you weep by mimic play, 

For tears are tribute which delight must pay; 

Expand your tuckers, ye sigh-swelling Fair; 

Unfurl your fans, your handkerchiefs prepare; 

Catch the soft moments, ye enamoured beaus, 

Arrest the tear drop trembling as it flows, 

*Claypole's Advertiser, Philadelphia, Sept. 11, 1800. 
t National Intelligencer, Nov. 26, 1800. 
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Sweet sensibility the soul endears, 

And beauty sheds a lustre most in tears. 

This Grand Hotel, for epicures designed, 

Now makes provision only for the mind; 

For you each night, two courses nice we cater, 

And for your wants, the " Prompter " calls not " Waiter " ; 

A bad exchange you'll say — solids for air; 

Who's he that whispers ? It is city Fair. 

Sir, you're a poet, and delight forsooth, 

Rather to deal in fiction than in truth. 

Those ruddy cheeks evince the air is fine, 

And those fat sides show on the best you dine. 

Well faith, we've formed a tolerable stage; 

Here's room for comic glee or tragic rage; 

But there [pointing to pit and box] the city populates so quick, 

I fear you've stowed yourselves away too thick. 

Ladies, you smile, as if the crowding pleased, 

Sure your fine frames tremble to be squeezed. 

Tho' now our corps too thin appears, 

This central spot must draw forth volunteers; 

If power's their wish, to monarchies we raise them — 

If fame — 'twere ample sure for you to praise them, 

If death and glory — here they may be slain, 

And what is better, "rise to fight again." 

Their country's service to a generous mind, 

That first incentive, true they cannot find, 

And yet we act no despicable part, 

Who gladden life and meleorate the heart. 

The floods of late, which drowned you many a horse,* 

Have caused to us a much severer loss — 

Our groves, our temples gone beyond repair, 

The gorgeous palaces it did not spare; 

The storm has swept our canvas almost bare. 

For this deficiency we will soon atone — 

Would you could build as fast with brick and stone. 

At first behold us with indulgent eye, 

As soon with zest we'll every want supply, 

Thus to this city all things will acquire, 

That fancy can suggest, or heart desire, 

The guillotine, the sword, the cannon's roar, 

Drive arts and science to this peaceful shore ; 

If various tongues from building could disable, 

Your houses would of course be stopped like Babel; 

* Alluding to casualties by the overflow of creeks, and to damage sus- 
tained by stage scenery. 
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Dutch, Irish, Germans, French, all hither flee, 

To enjoy the sweets of liberty. 

With your permission — Hark! I'm called away — 

That bell cut short the best I had to say. 

Accept the will, I pray you, for the deed, 

For on this — on all occasions we must plead — 

By your indulgence only we succeed. 

In those days the hotel or tavern played an important 
part in the affairs of the city. Besides providing re- 
freshment for the body, both solid and liquid, the 
hotels were provided with assembly or ball rooms, 
where balls, concerts, magic and other entertainments 
and public and private meetings were held. Even the 
learned pig, which could spell, tell the days of the week 
and month, read printing and writing, tell the minutes 
ai}d hours by the watch of a member of the audience, 
and do other marvellous tricks, was a guest and was ex- 
hibited at a hotel. 

Early in 1803 a number of prominent citizens of 
Washington met and opened subscriptions for the pur- 
pose of building a theatre. 

At a meeting of the subscribers held at Tunnicliff's 
Hotel on the night of Wednesday, April 20, 1803, a 
number of offers of donation of ground was considered, 
a site was selected and arrangements made for erecting 
the building. The site selected was the northeast corner 
of Eleventh and C Streets, Northwest,* fronting 135 
feet 4 inches on Eleventh Street and 64 feet on C Street. 
This site is now occupied by Kernan's Lyceum. 

At that meeting, in addition to the subscriptions of 
money, a number of persons subscribed labor— digging, 
carpentering, plastering, etc. The shares were placed 
at $50 each, and on May 4, the subscribers were called 
on to pay into the hands of Major John P. Van Ness, 

* Advertisement of sale of old theatre, National Intelligencer, May 
15, 1821. 
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Chairman of the Building Committee, on the tenth of 
that month, the first instalment of their subscription, 
being one-fifth or ten dollars on each share. 

Ground was broken early in June and the second in- 
stalment was called for, to be paid June 10. The third 
and fourth instalments were soon requested to be paid, 
and those persons who had failed to respond to the first 
and second calls were urged to do so at once. 

Reports were circulated which were calculated to in- 
jure the project and shake the confidence of the subscrib- 
ers in their building committee. A meeting of the stock- 
holders called by the building committee was held at 
LovelPs Hotel Wednesday, July 20, 1803, to which the 
committee made a report of the progress of the work 
and also as to their management of the affairs entrusted 
to them. A resolution was adopted reciting that the 
stockholders were highly satisfied with the progress 
which had been made in erecting the Theatre; that the 
committee deserved the thanks of the meeting ; that the 
building had progressed as expeditiously as could have 
been expected; and that the reports were unjust and 
highly disapproved. 

On August 1, the subscribers were requested to hand 
in their fifth and last instalment, and those who were 
delinquent in both money and labor subscriptions were 
urged to come forward at once and make payment so 
that the building might be finished with the dispatch 
which was particularly desirable. 

In June, 1804, the Theatre Committee called a meet- 
ing of the subscribers and other gentlemen desirous of 
promoting the building of the Theatre. This meeting 
was held at Rhode's Tavern and was organized by 
calling Hon. Robert Brent, Mayor of Washington 
City, to the chair, and Stanley Byus was appointed 
Secretary. 
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After the committee had made a report of the prog- 
ress of the work a resolution was adopted providing for 
the appointment of a Board of Directors to continue in 
office one year. The resolution also provided that the 
Board should immediately proceed to raise by such 
means as they should deem eligible the necessary funds, 
and thenceforth apply the same to the completion 
of the building, and to procure a dramatic com- 
pany when the prospects respecting the completion 
of the theatre should in their opinions warrant the 
same. 

The following Board of Directors was then elected : 

Major John P. Van Ness, Samuel Harrison Smith, 
Robert Brent, William Brent and Thomas Law. 

The subscribers were slow in responding to the re- 
quests of the committee for payment of their subscrip- 
tions and on August 4, 1804, an urgent appeal was made 
by the Directors to all persons who had subscribed 
money to make immediate payment, to those who had 
subscribed materials to furnish them, and to those who 
had subscribed labor to apply to the superintendent of 
the work and work out their shares. 

In order to provide additional funds to expedite the 
work the Directors at a meeting held October 2, re- 
solved to dispose of twelve free tickets at two hundred 
dollars each, one-half to be paid in shares previously 
subscribed or thereafter to be subscribed, and the other 
half in cash subject to redemption by the stockholders 
of the Theatre, or their assigns, at or after the expira- 
tion of seven years, on the repayment of two hundred 
dollars. 

Work was pushed as much as possible and the Thea- 
tre was completed early in November, 1804. It was 
opened Friday, November 16, under the name ' ' Wash- 
ington Theatre," the opening being postponed from 
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Wednesday, 14, on account of the inclemency of the 
weather. The initial performance consisted of a 
* i Grand Medley Entertainment by the celebrated Mr. 
Maginnis from London who had performed in most of 
the Capital Cities of Europe and America. ' ' Mr. Ma- 
ginnis announced that the exhibition h&d been brought 
to perfection after twenty years ' study together with an 
expense of $5,000, and that no person could form a full 
idea of its merits without being a spectator. The enter- 
tainment was composed of songs, magic, dancing and 
acting automatons, mechanical pictures, and spectacu- 
lar effects. Mr. Maginnis varied the features of his ex- 
hibition nightly and gave his last performance Decem- 
ber 17. 

The Theatre was not reopened until the fall of 1805. 
The regular dramatic season began Monday, Septem- 
ber 9, 1805, the Philadelphia Company opening with 
" Wives as They Were and Maids as They Are," and 
the farce "Ways and Means; or, A Trip to Dover.' ' 
The prices of admission were boxes one dollar and pit 
three-quarters of a dollar. In those days the pit was on 
the first floor where the orchestra chairs are now located, 
and was for the use of the people now classed as * ' gal- 
lery gods" and who patronize the top gallery. The 
doors were opened at 6 and the performance commenced 
at 7 o'clock. The performances took place three times 
a week and occasionally an extra one was given. A 
benefit was given Mr. Harwood September 26, ' * being 
the only remuneration for his performances, ' ' and on 
that occasion the celebrated comedy of ' i The School for 
Scandal," written by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was 
presented for the first time in Washington. The cast 
for that evening was as follows : 
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Sir Peter Teazle Mr. Hopkins. 

Sir Oliver Surface Mr. Clarke. 

Joseph Surface Mr. Poe. 

Charles Mr. Green. 

Crabtree Mr. Harwood. 

Sir Benjamin Backbite Mr. Claude. 

Rowley Mr. Bignall. 

Careless (with song) Mr. Comer. 

Moses Mr. Wilmot. 

Trip Mr. Briers. 

Smoke Mr. Martin. 

Lady Teazle Mrs. Wilmot. 

Maria Mrs. Green. 

Lady Sneerwell Mrs. Claude. 

Mrs. Candor Mrs. Bignall. 

The Theatre closed October 9, until after the races, 
opening again October 28, the season ending December 
21. It was again opened November 17, 1806, by Mr. 
Manfredi and his company, consisting of five persons— 
three ladies and two gentlemen. The performers were 
tight rope dancers and tumblers. Among the acts per- 
formed were throwing somersaults backwards and for- 
wards over tables and chairs, and Madame Manfredi 
partook of a collation on the tight rope seated at a table. 
The Manfredi Company gave their last performance 
January 1, 1807, and the Theatre remained closed until 
April 4, 1808, when a performance was given by ama- 
teurs. 

The season of 1808 was begun September 7, by the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Company with * i The 
Rivals; or, A Trip to Bath," in which Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson, the grandfather of the present ' ' Joe, ' ' played 
Bob Acres; Mr. Warren, Sir Anthony Absolute; Mrs. 
Francis, Mrs. Malaprop; Mrs. Jefferson, Julia, and 
Mrs. Wilmot, Lydia Languist. The length of the sea- 
son was but nine nights and the company, which con- 
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tained a number of persons who afterwards became 
well-known and famous players, was composed of Mr. 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. Francis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot, Mr. Har- 
ris, Mr. Blissett, Mr. Briers, Mr. Cross, Mr. McKenzie, 
Mr. Cone, Mr. Bray, Mr. Miller, Mr. Charnock, Mr. 
Jacobs, and Miss Hunt. John Howard Payne was after- 
wards a member of the company. 

The same company played from June 13, to August 7, 

1809, and the Theatre remained closed during the year 

1810. It had not been a paying investment and was ad- 
vertised for sale at auction at Dover's Hotel on the first 
Monday in June, 1811. The advertisement stated that 
exclusive of the lot the building had been erected at a 
cost of about $13,000 ; that it was situated on a large lot, 
and at a moderate expense could be enlarged so that it 
would accommodate double the number of people. The 
sale was postponed to the following Saturday, but the 
theatre was not sold. 

The Philadelphia and Baltimore Company opened the 
summer season June 18, 1811. On July 9, Mr. Fennell, 
who is said to have introduced the starring system, be- 
gan a four nights' engagement. He played Othello, 
Richard the Third, Macbeth and King Lear. The Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Company for several years there- 
after continued to present tragedy, comedy and farce in 
the summer, returning to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
for the fall and winter season. 

Among the plays performed were The Poor Gentle- 
man, The Heir at Law, Speed the Plough, She Stoops 
to Conquer, The Village Lawyer, Venice Preserved, 
Raising the Wind, Matrimony, Man and Wife ; or, More 
Secrets than One, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, The 
School of Reform; or, How to Rule a Husband, The 
Day after the Wedding; or, The Wife's First Lesson, 
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Three Weeks After Marriage; or, What We Must All 
Come To, Love Laughs at Locksmiths, Lovers' Vows, 
How to Die for Love, No Song No Supper, Adrian and 
Orrilla, The Stranger, The Gamester, The Iron Chest, 
The Peasant Boy, The Foundling of the Forest, Castle 
Spectre, Guy Mannering, Bombastes Furioso, Shake- 
speare's plays, etc. Love and marriage appear to have 
been favorite themes of the playwrights of the early 
days. 

Mr. Jefferson besides being a noted comedian was al- 
so a very successful singer of comic songs. Among his 
songs which were always received, to use one of the 
favorite expressions of the day, with unbounded ap- 
plause, were " Giles Scroggins' Ghost," " Honey and 
Mustard," " Tommy Clutterbuck and Polly Higgen- 
bottom, ' ' and ' ' Nobody Coming to Bury Me, ' ' a parody 
on "Nobody Coming to Marry Me." 

There were many changes in the personnel of the 
company, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Duff, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. H. Wallack, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burke, Mr. Wheatly, Mrs. Mason, Mrs. Lefolle, 
Mrs. Anderson, and others becoming members of it at 
different times. 

The players never failed to honor the anniversary of 
our National Independence, and on each recurring 4th 
of July patriotic and appropriate performances were 
given. During the war of 1812-1815 a part of the even- 
ing's entertainment was frequently devoted to the com- 
memoration of the victories of our gallant little navy, 
and transparent portraits were shown of the naval com- 
manders, Commodores Perry and Decatur and Captains 
Hull and Bainbridge, who by their heroic deeds in the 
defense of their country aided in the preservation of 
liberty and earned the everlasting gratitude of unborn 
millions of citizens of this great Republic, which to-day 
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stands in the foremost rank of the nations of the earth 
and has won the admiration of all civilized peoples. 

Those who lost their lives in the same great cause were 
not forgotten and feeling tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of Gen. Covington, who fell at the head of his troops 
at the battle of Williamsburg ; Gen. Z. M. Pike and i ' the 
gallant and lamented Lawrence and Ludlow." 

On July 12, 1813, the Theatre was again offered for 
sale. A few days later the British forces that had for 
some time been in the lower Potomac were reported to 
be on their way up the river to attack Washington, and 
July 17, the public was informed that there would be no 
more performances at the Theatre until further notice. 
The report, however, proved to be incorrect, and ten 
days later, when the British had left the river, the Thea- 
tre reopened, the season closing September 13, with a 
patriotic play called i i Bunker Hill ; or, the Death of 
Gen. Warren," "and let the rallying word throughout 
the day be Liberty or Death. ' 9 

The season of 1814 began June 16, and closed August 
13. A few days later the city was captured by the Brit- 
ish forces. It is not necessary to state what damage was 
wrought by them. The Theatre, however, escaped de- 
struction and the season of 1815 began June 20, Mrs. 
Placide, Mr. Entwisle, and Mr. Steward making their 
first appearance in Washington. 

On July 4, a new play, entitled ' ' The Hero of the 
North; or, the Deliverer of His Country," was pre- 
sented and Mr. Steward sang ' * The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner," which was received with tumultuous and un- 
bounded applause. 

Several performances were given by the Thespian 
Society for the benefit of the poor, and at one given No- 
vember 23, Gen. Andrew Jackson and suite were pres- 
ent and an address of welcome, written by Mr. Lathrop 
of Georgetown, was delivered. 
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In 1816, 1817, 1818, and 1819 the same company 
played during the summer, and in 1818 and 1819 the 
Theatre was opened in the winter and spring under 
other management. Mr. Charles Incledon, the famous 
singer from the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London, 
being in Alexandria waiting for passage southward, 
was engaged for one night only and appeared February 
26, 1818, as Bellville in the opera of ' i Rosina, or the 
Reapers, ' ' in which character he sang the songs of * ' The 
Thorn ' ' and * l Tell Her I Love Her. ' ' During the even- 
ing he also sang Gay's celebrated ballad, "Black-eyed 
Susan,' ' and a new patriotic song, composed by a Mr. 
Clifton of Baltimore, called "Here's Columbia, For- 
ever the Glory and Pride of the World. ' ' 

March 8, 1819, the celebrated actress, Mrs. Bartley, 
from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, began a 
four nights' engagement supported by Mr. Bartley. On 
the night of March 12, she appeared as Mrs. Beverly in 
Moore's celebrated tragedy of "The Gamester," and 
at the end of the play recited a poem written expressly 
for her by ' ' Tom ' ' Moore, entitled ' ' A Monologue, ' ' ex- 
pressive of the effect of national music on national 
character, in which was introduced the airs of Greece, 
Switzerland, Spain, Ireland and America. 

March 26, 1819, President Monroe and family at- 
tended a benefit performance given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell, on which occasion "The School of Reform" 
and 6 ' Matrimony ' ' were performed. This appears to 
have been the first mention of a President of the United 
States attending the Theatre in Washington. President 
John Adams visited ' 6 The New Theatre ' ' in Philadel- 
phia February 26, 1800. 

About 7 o 'clock on the morning of April 19, 1820, the 
Theatre was discovered to be on fire. In a very few 
minutes the entire building was in flames and in fifteen 
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minutes the roof fell in. A slight fall of snow the previ- 
ous evening partially protected the roofs of the adjoin- 
ing buildings from the showers of burning embers. 
Representative John Culpepper, of North Carolina, and 
several citizens stood on the roof of the house nearest 
the burning building and extinguished the flames as 
they caught on the roof. It was not known positively 
whether the fire was incendiary or accidental, but the 
final opinion was that it was accidental. 

The Philadelphia, Washington, Montreal and New 
York Theatres all burned within six months. 

In June, 1821, the old Theatre with the ground on 
which the walls stood and some adjacent ground was 
offered for sale and then, or later, was purchased by Mr. 
Lewis Carusi, who rebuilt it, and in 1822 opened it as 
the Washington City Assembly Rooms. 

A new Theatre was erected on Louisiana Avenue, be- 
tween Four-and-one-half and Sixth Streets, * and was 
completed about August 1, 1821. It was not large, but 
was more commodious than the former Theatre and was 
fitted up in better style. The building was arranged to 
hold about 700 persons and the acoustic properties were 
good. Liquor was excluded from the box lobbies and 
smoking absolutely prohibited in all parts of the build- 
ing. Separate boxes were provided for colored people. 
The new Theatre was also called * * Washington Thea- 
tre," and opened Wednesday, August 8, 1821, under 
the management of Messrs. Warren and Wood, with 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Company, after an ab- 
sence of two years. They received a very cordial wel- 
come. Among the members of the company were the 
old favorites, Mr. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. H. 

* Advertisement of lot for sale in square 490, National Intelligencer, 
Sept. 9, 1822. 
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Wallack, Mr. and Mrs. Darley, Mrs. Burke, Mrs. Le- 
folle, Miss Seymour, Miss Hathwell, Mr. Wheatly and 
Mr. Hathwell. The plays given on the opening night 
were ' ' She Stoops to Conquer ' ' and ' i The Spoiled 
Child." There was a dance by Mrs. Wallack and the 
opening address was delivered by Mr. Wood. 

August 1, 1822, the elder Booth, from the Theatres 
Royal and Covent Garden, London, made his first ap- 
pearance in Washington as Richard Third. He also 
appeared in "The Iron Chest,' ' "King Lear," "The 
Mountaineers, ' ' and l l Hamlet. ' ' On this occasian the 
National Intelligencer departed from its usual custom 
and printed a very complimentary notice of Mr. Booth's 
acting. 

Mr. Cooper, another celebrated actor, made his first 
appearance September 3, as Macbeth. 

Mr. Booth played an engagement in 1823, during 
which, on the night of his benefit, July 26, he appeared 
for the first time in his great character of Sir Giles 
Overreach in " A New Way to Pay Old Debts. ' ' March 
29, 1824, the new opera of " Clari; or, the Maid of Mi- 
lan, ' ' written by John Howard Payne, formerly of this 
Theatre, was presented, and during its performance 
' ' Home, Sweet Home, ' ' or as it was then called, ' i Sweet 
Home, ' ' was sung by Mrs. Waring to great applause. 

General Lafayette being in Washington as the guest 
of the nation, visited the Theatre on the night of Decem- 
ber 4, 1824. The Theatre was handsomely decorated 
for the occasion and the distinguished French officer 
was received with much enthusiasm. The comedy of 
" The Soldier's Daughter " and the farce of " The Re- 
view ; or, The Wags of Windsor, ' ' were played. There 
was also a dance by Mrs. Florence and Mrs. Dinneford, 
and Mr. Somerville sang a comic song. 

During the year 1825 Mr. Cooper, Mr. Booth, Mr. 
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Burroughs, Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, and other celebrated 
actors and actresses of the day played short engage- 
ments. At Mr. Cooper's benefit, February 8, a large 
and distinguished audience was present, including 
President Monroe, Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of War William H. Crawford, Gen. 
Jackson and Gen. Lafayette. The plays given were 
i i Damon and Pythias ' ' and i i The Irishman in Lon- 
don. ' ' Mr. and Mrs. Barnes also appeared, having vol- 
unteered their services. 

On the night of July 11, during the engagement of 
Mr. Booth, a row was started in the Theatre in which 
most of the participants were strangers in the city. In 
suppressing the disorder the managers were assisted by 
a number of Congressmen and citizens of Washington. 
At the beginning of the season the word ' ' Washing- 
ton ' ' was dropped, the name ' * Theatre ' ' alone being 
used. In 1827 it was again called the "Washington 
Theatre,' ' but in 1828 it again became the " Theatre" 
and retained that name for several years. 

September 23, 1826, Mr. Hackett made his first ap- 
pearance in Washington as the Duke of Gloster in imi- 
tation of the celebrated English actor, Edmund Kean. 
He also gave imitations of other well-known actors. 
Mr. Edwin Forrest, the native tragedian, appeared for 
the first time Monday evening, October 2, as Rolla in the 
tragedy of " Pizarro." He made his first appearance on 
any stage as young Norval at Philadelphia, November 
27, 1820. The Theatre was leased by Mr. Warren and 
opened for a summer season. It was opened by him 
August 20, 1827, with the Philadelphia Company, in- 
cluding his daughter, who had made a very successful 
debut in Philadelphia a few weeks before. 

Mademoiselle Marie Celeste made her first appear- 
ance in this city March 29, 1828, as Julietta, a deaf and 
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dumb girl, in the play of i i The Dumb Girl of Genoa, ' ' 
and in some of her famous dances. She was received 
with great enthusiasm. Miss Clara Fisher, Mr. Pear- 
man, Mr. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Sloman and Mr. Ham- 
blin were among the popular performers who appeared 
during the year. Mr. Warren made an offer to enlarge 
the Theatre so that it would "comfortably and with 
ease hold nine hundred dollars.' ' The offer was ac- 
cepted by the stockholders and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry on the work. 

February 4, 1829, Mr. Edwin Forrest appeared as 
Damon to Mr. Haywood's Pythias. He also played 
Hamlet, Virginius, Othello, and Brutus. Among the 
other actors and actresses of note who visited Washing- 
ton that year, were James Wallack, from the theatres of 
London, who was received with great applause; Miss 
Clara Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Stone, Herr Cline, and 
Monsieur and Madame Vestris and Md'lle. Rosalie 
from Paris, "the greatest operatic dancers in the 
world. ' ' 

A meeting favorable to the erection of a new Theatre 
was held at Barnard's Mansion Hotel January 31, 1829. 
This meeting adopted resolutions favoring the erection 
in a central part of the city and within a convenient dis- 
tance* from Georgetown, a theatre which should be a 
monument of its taste, and of the liberality of its citi- 
zens, to be placed under such regulations as would en- 
sure at once comfort and amusement to the audience and 
a fair compensation for respectable talent. A commit- 
tee consisting of Gen. John P. Van Ness, Col. Kearney, 
Col. Christopher Andrews, Henry Randall, Doctor H. 
Huntt and W. W. Corcoran was appointed to draft and 
present a memorial to Congress, or to the President of 
the United States, praying for a grant or the lease of a 
lot for the erection of such a theatre ; and the commit- 
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tee was authorized in case a suitable site could not be 
obtained from the public, to inquire into the cost of 
private lots in a convenient situation, and to obtain from 
a competent architect the plans and estimates of the 
cost of the contemplated theatre. The proposed thea- 
tre was not built. 

The * * Theatre ' ' was closed the greater part of the 
year 1830 and the old Circus building was named the 
formance was given in it during a part of the year. 
Ampitheatre, and a combined circus and theatrical per- 

In 1831 the Theatre was enlarged and the whole in- 
terior was changed. By the alterations accommodation 
was afforded for over one thousand persons. Three 
rows of boxes were provided, coffee rooms were con- 
structed apart from the passages to the boxes and the 
whole house was warmed by furnaces. The failure of 
the stoves to heat the building had often interfered with 
the performances and sometimes caused their postpone- 
ment. 

The Theatre opened in December of that year under 
the management of Joseph Jefferson the second, father 
of rr Rip Van Winkle Joe." In improving the theatre 
portable gas lamps were introduced, but they failed to 
work on the opening night and the audience had to be 
dismissed. Other lamps were provided for the next 
night. Mr. Charles Kean appeared December 17, 1831, 
as Sir Giles Overreach in "A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,' ' and December 28, Mrs. A. Drake, one of the 
best actresses of her day, as Elvira in ' ' Pizarro. ' 9 In 
1832, Mr. Forrest and Mrs. Drake appeared together 
and the prices were raised for the first time that Wash- 
ington had had a theatre. The practice is quite too 
prevalent at the present time. Mr. Booth, Mr. A. 
Addams, Mr. Trimbly, and Mr. and Mrs. Butler from 
the Bath Theatres also appeared during the season. 
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May 25, Mr. Booth appeared as Hamlet for the benefit 
of Mr. Green, the leader of the orchestra. 

During the fall season which opened October 3, Mrs. 
McClure, Master Burke, half brother of Joe Jefferson, 
afterwards known as Charley Burke, and one of the 
best comedians that ever trod the boards ; Mr. Sinclair 
and Madame Feron, from the Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden Theatres, appeared in various plays. Mr. T. 
D. Rice, known as ' ' Jim Crow ' 9 Rice, appeared in black 
face and met with great success in his negro songs, 
' ' Clare de Kitchen, ' ' ' ' Jim Crow, ' ' etc. It was during 
this engagement, or one a few months later, that the in- 
cident occurred which Mr. Jefferson relates in his auto- 
biography printed in the Century magazine in 1889- 
1890 and subsequently in book form. He says : * * Of 
course this fantastic figure had a great influence upon 
me, and I danced Jim Crow from the garret to the cel- 
lar. The comedian saw my imitation of him, and in- 
sisted that I should appear for his benefit; so on that 
occasion I was duly blacked up and dressed in a com- 
plete miniature likeness of the original. He put me in 
a bag, which almost smothered me, and carried me upon 
the stage on his shoulders. No word of this proceeding 
had been mentioned in the bills, so that figuratively 
speaking, the public was as much in the dark as I was. 
After dancing and singing the first verse he began the 
second, the following being the two lines which intro- 
duced me: 

O ladies and gentlemen, I'd have you for to know 

That I've got a little darkey here that jumps Jim Crow; 

and turning the bag upside down he emptied me out 
head first before the eyes of the astonished audience. 

' * Rice was considerably over six feet high, I was but 
four years old, and as we stood there, dressed exactly 
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alike, the audience roared with laughter. Rice and I 
now sang alternate verses and the excitement increased ; 
showers of pennies, sixpences, and shillings were tossed 
from the pit and thrown from the galleries upon the 
stage. I took no notice of this, but suddenly the clear, 
ringing sound of a dollar caught my ear, and as the 
bright coin was rolling from the stage into the orchestra 
I darted forward and secured the prize. Holding it tri- 
umphantly between my finger and thumb I grinned at 
the leader of the orchestra, as much as to say ' No you 
don't.' This not only brought down the house, but 
many half dollars and dollars besides. At the fall of 
the curtain twenty-four dollars were picked up and giv- 
en into my delighted hands." 

In the same autobiography Mr. Jefferson says th^t 
he might almost say that he was born in a theatre ; that 
his earliest recollections were entirely connected with 
one ; and that ' ' it was a rickety old frame building with 
a broad gable, facing on a wide avenue, and situated in 
the city of Washington." Mr. Jefferson is evidently 
in error in stating that it was a frame building. The 
theatre referred to was the second Washington Theatre 
situated on Louisiana Avenue. The ceiling was of 
painted canvas, but the building was of brick. His 
father married the widow Burke in 1827 or 1828, while 
he was a member of the Philadelphia Company, and Joe 
was born in 1829, his father becoming the manager of 
the Washington Theatre near the close of the year 1831. 
His father besides being an actor was also a scene paint- 
er and for several years painted all the scenery for that 
theatre. 

The first appearance of Mr. Kemble and Miss Fanny 
Kemble was on January 14, 1833, in Kotzebue 's play of 
1 ' The Stranger. ' ' The great Ravel family made their 
first appearance in Washington February 11, 1833, and 
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created a great furore then as well as in after 
years. 

Mr. Booth, Mr. A. Addams, Mr. and Mrs. Wills, Mrs. 
and Miss Chapman, Mr. Hackett, the celebrated come- 
dian, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Eaton and Mr. Forrest appeared 
during the year. Mr. Rice also played several engage- 
ments, during which he introduced a number of new 
negro songs. 

Among the performers who appeared in 1834 were 
Mr. and Mrs. Knight, Mrs. A. Drake, Mr. Kemble, Miss 
Fannie Kemble, Mr. J. R. Scott, Mr. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, Master Burke, Mr. Knowles and Mr. Cooper. 

The Theatre was entirely remodelled and opened Sep- 
tember 26, 1835, but closed November 23. 

In August, 1834, a movement for a new Theatre was 
inaugurated and a stock company was organized for 
that purpose. Sealed proposals were invited until Sep- 
tember 8, for the erection of a new Theatre to be located 
on the open space included between E Street on the 
north, Pennsylvania Avenue on the south and Thir- 
teenth Street on the east. The principal front was to 
be on Thirteenth Street and to be 76 feet 6 inches in 
width. The building was to run back 150 feet on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and 153 feet on E Street, and was to be 
of the Roman Doric style. The edifice was not erected 
on this triangle, but on the site of the present National 
Theatre. It was completed in the fall of 1835, and at a 
meeting of the stockholders held November 3, the name 
of ' ' National Theatre ' ' was unanimously agreed upon. 

The National Theatre was opened December 7, 1835. 
A prize opening address, written by Mr. Vose of Balti- 
more, was spoken by Mrs. Hughes, and the comedy of 
"The Man of the World' J was performed, Mr. May- 
wood being the Sir Pertinax Mac sycophant, and the 
afterpiece was the musical farce " Turn Out." 
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The National Intelligencer printed the following ac- 
count of the opening : 

' ' The new and magnificent establishment was finely 
patronized on Monday evening, December 7, 1835, by a 
very full house. The parquet and boxes were filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, and the 'tout ensemble' must 
have formed a highly gratifying 'coup d'ceil' to the 
spirited manager, precursor, it is hoped, of what he may 
expect throughout the season, providing he realizes the 
assurance and promises which he has made. The form 
of the first tier of boxes is embellished with slight 
sketches in imitation of bas-relief, and surrounded by 
correspondent ornaments representing brilliant events 
in maritime history, discovery, and naval achievements. 
The second tier of boxes is ornamented in similar style, 
referring to victories, treaties, agriculture, etc. The 
proscenium show r s the same colors and style of orna- 
ments. In the arch thereof is a representation of the 
Declaration of Independence, supported on the wings 
of Time. The curtain displays an equestrian statue of 
Washington in front of rich drapery, which is partly 
drawn aside and displays the tomb of Washington, 
Mount Vernon, etc. It is intended as a substitute for 
the green curtain, and the change will doubtless be ap- 
proved of. The machinery and stage arrangements, all 
excellent of their kind, are by Mr. Varden; and the 
whole was lighted by new and splendid lamps made 
expressly for this establishment." 

With the opening of the National Theatre a new or- 
der of things was inaugurated. The " gallery gods' * 
were sent aloft and the pit, which in the early days had 
been appropriated by the most boisterous portion of the 
audiences, became the parquet and was patronized by 
the best class of theatre-goers. 

The old Theatre was improved at an expense of sev- 
7 
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eral thousand dollars and was opened Christmas night, 
1835, as " The American Theatre,' ' under the manage- 
ment of Mr. F. C. Wemyss, who for some years had been 
connected with the company that played at the Wash- 
ington Theatre. The price of admission was placed at 
fifty cents for all parts of the house, and announcement 
was made that i l the price of admission, no matter what 
attraction may be offered, will not be advanced on any 
pretext whatever. ' ' 

Miss Mary Duff appeared on the opening night in 
1 ' Therese ; or, the Orphan of Geneva, 9 9 followed by the 
farce, "Kill or Cure." Mr. Booth began an engage- 
ment the following night in "Hamlet." Mrs. E. 
Knight, Mr. A. Addams, Miss Waring and others played 
short engagements, but the old Theatre could not hold 
out against the more modern National Theatre, and on 
the eighth of February, 1836, closed its doors with a 
benefit to Mr. and Mrs. Russell. The plays were ' t Wild 
Oats " and " My Uncle Sam. " At the end of the farce 
the curtain was rung down on the last of the early thea- 
tres of Washington. * 

* The facts stated in this paper were gleaned mainly from the files of 
the National Intellinger. 



